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Expediency? visions in Our time are divisions of religion, not 
LAST WEEK we pointed out the note of expediency that what the man in the Street usually calls religion, but in the : 
entered into Cardinal Griffin’s protest against Catholic perse- urges of men that seek to impose their own limited vision f 
cution. In a recent speech reported from Rome, made by upon others. When will the men of “religions” rise to the 7 
the Pope, occur these words: “Let it not be forgotten . . . true vision of the unity of religion? ‘ 
that National Socialism, whose real aim was the destruction - 
of the Church, began that long series of persecutions, i 
vexations, and political 
the Church struggled so | 
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that, “In its deepest self Britain is 
its itain is 
country.” With t 
agreement. But in so far as t . 
mt it challenges t 
But 
the but 
| 
traditional position of the | 
the country, but one would have to be blind | . 
to make these comments in order to 
Some words of Mr. Attlee spoken im the Indian debate 
it to pieces, all in its name. last week deserve to be regarded as among some of the 


were 
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arora in true realism and wise generosity—of 

tish statesmanship. Of India he said: “If she elects for 
independeace, in our own view she has a right to do so, 
and it will be for us to make the transition as smooth and 
easy as possible.” No one knows where the fate of the 
modern world will be decided. It might well be in India 
as elsewhere. Much more depends upon the peaceful 
transition of power in India than the well-being and 
independence of the Indians. India can very well be faced 
with chaos, and that would be a terrific matter for Britain, 
and from Britain to the world. Before this year is out the 
scope of the future will have been planned. It must be 
hoped for India’s sake as well as for Britain's that by some 
means or other the good-will of Indian statesmen will be 
obtained. Many of them have been imprisoned by the British. 


How much for the future will now depend upon whatever _ 


respect the British people have managed to retain in India, 
and upon the virtues of forgive and forget in her leaders. 


THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 
WHAT IT IS 
[The Brahmo Samaj might be called the Indian Unitarian move- 
ment. We have taken extracts from recent issues of “‘The 

Indian Messenger,” the weekly organ of the movement, to give 

our readers some idea of its beliefs and outlook.} 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH of is a very memorable 
date. Every year it reminds us of the august personality of the 
late Raja Rammohan Roy, the maker of modern India. On that 
very date the Raja breathed his last after a life-long struggle for 
social, religious, educational and political reform in India. The 
Brahmo Samaj is his creation, the abolition of the horrible sys- 
tem of the Suttee is due to his endless enterprising spirit and the 
introduction of the western scientific education was also possible 
in India through his untiring perseverance. He gave revolu- 
tionary ideas to all sections of minds in India. 

But one item is unique among his activities. He started a 
crusade against idolatry which has been identical with 
Hinduism. Truth was his only Gospel. His love for truth was 
above all his earthly wealth. He rebelled against untruth. So 


he had to forsake his parental shelter and affection for the sake _ 


tagonists. His revolution was not of a sect against sect but it was 
Truth against untruth. 


* * 


his times, in popular belief, 
theism was atheism. His struggle was a 


grandeur. 


come imto existence with their more attractive 
= = 


reveals hamseif to all carnest seckers m all ages and all climes. 
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meant for rooting out this chronic evil. To his countrymen of 
ism was theism and mono- 
ial success before 
— went to the hand of the Brahmo Samaj to be 


Now the task is heavier. During Raja Rammohan’s me 


All believers m God have been invited by Raja Rammohan 
Roy im “the Trust Deed” of the meeting place that he conse- 


In this universal and common temple of mankind all 
teachers and prophets and scriptures are accepted and inter- 
preted in an appreciative spirit though their special claims to 
truth are not admitted. The ministers of this dispensation look 
upon all founders of creeds with love and reverence and try to 
appreciate their contributions to theism that seem to be eternal 
and universal. They believe that apart from the form of the dif- 
ferent ‘dispensations there is a universal substratum of funda- 
mental truths that underlies all creeds and that spontaneously 
springs up in all pure and enlightened human souls. In every 
religion and creed they hold there are some traditions and tem- 
porary phases associated with it, which modern science and 
other kinds of research prove to be merely passing forms and 
fashions that are being outgrown every day, though they seem 
to be essential to the un masses. They hope that 
mankind in all countries are moving towards a common 
theism which will appeal to the best minds throughout the 
ages. 

The theism of the Brahmo Samaj, therefore, has to be 
worked out in a reasonable and rational way without attaching 
importance to any particular form. To attach importance to 
forms results in a sort of fanaticism giving rise to controversies 
and Jehads. ‘The wars of to-day are apparently due to greed and 


they justify many wrongs and acts of injustice 
and violence. They forget the essential truths of the fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of men. 

As Brahmoism is a religion of self-reliance and self-exer- 
tion, very few people will be eager to embrace it. Manufactured 


Those who have been teachers and founders of the spiritual 
mode of worship of the Brahmo Samaj were self-reliant men, 
Columbuses to their own souls and did not heed at all the hind- 
Pe! They saw God where others saw 

walls; they were not led by others, but by their own experiences. 
Revelations were made for them by God; so they did not go to 


Brahmoism is a new path and will suit people who are 
free from the domination of traditions, of all worldly 
desires and of customs and laws laid down by others. 
A Brahmois a law unto himself and wholly autonomous. He will 
do the social duties as a citizen, and is not a rebel against the pre- 


taining to his body, as regards which he resembles other 
people. But if his body wants to lead his soul astray, he will fight 
against the body and follow the inner table. He will prefer 
the body on impure food. He must be 


learned and scholarly people, also, cre slavish and mammos- 
worshippers. But when they will become self-ruled and scif- 
regulated and will have a sense of responsibility developed # 
them, they will be anxious to see how the Rishss who were auto 
nomous lived and worked. ing the last one thousand ye2ts. 
since the fall of the king of Delhi at the second battle of Tiroutt 
im 1194, our people have become slaves and dependants @ 


rer: 


| 
economic causes but it is an admissible truth that religious 
differences led to the wars of the crusades and the Jehads 
of Islamic believers. The spirit of intolerance and hatred 
created by these religious wars is operating today in men’s 
_ economic struggles. The ethical systems of different nations 
cf. 1 are associated with the creeds they follow and the same ethical 
is principles they apply to their political and economic contro- 
re and ready-made things are preferred by people to things to be t 
| ime made by themselves. Men are being mechanised in every 
| ia sphere of activity nowadays; so in religious exercises also mere : 
= . forms are being multiplied and mechanical rites are enjoyed \ 
with avidity. People get maddened for sight-seeing and enjoy- 
. missionaries, abso 
. and Hindu pundits thought him to be their bitter enemy. More 
| | than once his very life was endangered. But his spirit was un- 
| ia ee ask others, if they had seen God. They exerted their own sense- 
| : Kavir, occasionally raised their mild tone of protest agains organs to see the world, and they had a sixth sense to see God; 
i ; idolatry. Only towards the end of the eighteenth century itwas a third eye to enjoy an ineffable beauty that was not on the sea 
. Raja Rammohan Roy, when a mere boy, who waged war against or the sky. They were spell-bound to see this indescribable 
| 3 this old superstition. His whole life and life-long struggle were beauty and to hear the music of the spheres unheard by others. 
- Radha heard the flute of Krishna, though her sister-in-law 
the were not yailir principics, DU COMMIC! Will OCCUr DCL 
same as those of today. The religious horizon of India was not _his conviction of righteousness and tradition, he will follow his 
sf so much clouded with so many living man-gods. During thelast ownsenseof ri He follows two tables of laws—one per- 
fifty years more than fifty Man-gods and infalhble Avatars have 
| sprung up in Bengal alone. A few monasteries of the Sankaraand_ . 
sf other sects have been multiplied into several hundreds of sec- 
= tarian monasteries with the foundation of different idols. Even 
= soul-centric, so to say, rather than body-centric. He will agree 
ys . with Jesus to save his soul by sacrificing the body. 
= When India will become free and independent, there will 
) be more people to embrace this faith. The spirit of freedom that 
) a faith of Rammohan. Now the best men us, I mean most 
| crated in the year 1830, before he left to come and 
] aa join in a common worship of the One able, unscarchabic, 
) | benevolent, merciful and all pervading God who manifests 
i not re to give up their creeds, | 
| but | who | 
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others. Our priests are quoting pedants, our gurus are tradition- 
mongers. Very few of these are actually free men. Freedom 
must be enjoyed and exercised in all spheres of life. Then alone 
a spirit of freedom, the right of self-determination, will grow 
in men. True Swaraj is to be founded in the soul and then it will 
be realised externally in the activities of the body. We Brahmos 
should take larger shares in the fight for political Swaraj than 
we are doing, if we wish to be true followers of Rammohan. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND—I 


My dear Theo, 

You say that you are suffering from loss of religious faith, 
and you hasten to add that it is not in God, but in man, that you 
have lost your faith. You explain that the political terrorism of 
the nineteen-thirties weakened your faith, and the orgy of war 
in the nineteen-forties has shaken it down completely. You ask 
me for my help, which, of course, I am always willing to give; 
but I must caution you, before I reply, that you must face the 
frankness of what I have to say, and I must ask you to weigh my 
words carefully. 

Your revolt is an emotional one, and your emotions hide 
the consequences of your disbeliefs from your understanding. 
Perhaps, in my detached way, I can see many things that you 
cannot; and what I have to say may lead you to feel that your 
old friend is a prig. So, be patient with me—and with yourself. 

First, I suspect—indeed, I know, since I know your temper 
of mind and your course of reading—that you have always held 
an exaggerated and unbalanced view of man. Persuaded by 
writers like Rousseau and Bertrand Russell, you have had the 
utmost scorn for anything resembling a doctrine of original sin; 
to you, evil has been a trick of human society, which social re- 
formation would at once purge away. You have been particu- 
larly fascinated by men of outstanding ability, Leonardo, Vol- 
taire, Goethe, and regarded them not so much as exceptions to ' 
the general stature of mankind, as precursors of a new heroic 


the you. 

Your gods have proved idols, and so weakened your faith 
in your own judgment. Had you used a little judicious criticism 
has reduced you to despair now. No man, not even the most 

i gifted, is above criticism and comparison. 
Though hero-worship is a natural tendency of boyhood, it is a 
vulgar error of manhood. I feel that we are entitled to say that 
early Christians raised Jesus to the stature of God, because they 
knew that Perfect Man, by itself, is a contradiction. They 


evidence of the war we have just suffered, it is so frightful. I 
with human beings have been too limited and selected. Beast- 
liness is no new thing in man’s experience, and there has been 
no long period when it has been absent from his life. 

If your faith in man is built upon an ignorance of the evil 
of which ke is capable, and an exaggeration of the goodness he 
Shows, of course your faith will be made to look ridiculous by 


23% 


_ be expected during such 


had done me! The bad taste of the broadcast went, and I real- 
ised with joy that this much maligned generation is, after all, 
not a stranger to love and fidelity. 


days ago, an old woman from a neighbouring cottage came to 
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authority and discipline of a historical society—such as the 


Church is—which has gathered its wisdom from a long ex- 


perience. You need that experience: your own experience and 
strength are not enough. Societies that are founded to pursue 
some ethical ideal do not last, because, in their enthusiasm for 
a partial truth, they neglect to make any provision for the oppo- 
site of that truth—which is as surely present in human nature as 
the ideal that lures them on. The strength of the Church is that 
it recognises the sins of mankind, and does not hide away from 
them. It scourges and purges, heals and soothes those sins. 
It has a modest estimate of the capacity of men, and because of 
that modesty, does not lose its head at the first sign of difficulty, 
the first onslaught of sin. 

I think, too, your acquaintance with mankind has hitherto 
been a very bookish one. You know about men, but you do not 
know men. That means that your very reading, by which you 
set so much store, is not as valuable as it would be, if you were 
more familiar with people as they are. Get out and about more. 


Join some socicties. Do something for others. Just now there 


is a full opportunity for rekindling your love of people, and re- 
spect for yourself, by joining in the relief work for the victims of 
war. Sort out clothes, tie them into bundles, address and dis- 
patch them. Give a rest to hero-worship, and be heroic: forget 
the reputations of great men, and remember the needs of simple 


I have not lost faith in you; do not lose faith in yourself, 
or me, 
Your ever affectionate friend, 


FIFTY-FOUR YEARS 
By Isombe 


IT 1s foolish to allow oneself to be cast down by a broad- 
cast, but I couldn’t help it. A group of people in a studio were 
discussing family relationships, and they were concentrating on 
the difficulties of young couples in resuming married life after 
the separations of war-time. Listening to the discussion one 
gathered that infidelity on either side, or on both, was only to 

separations. And, even when there 
had been no infidelity, the couple would have been es 


from each other and would dread the reunion. Chastity, faith-_ 


fulness, love—these seemed to be the last things to be expected 
of our fellow men and women. One member of the party told 
of a young husband who, on the eve of his wife’s confinement, 
had taken the savings put by for the event, and had squandered 
them on a week-end with another woman. Conduct more de- 
spicable it is difficult to imagine, but there was no condemna- 
tion. Even the clergyman member of the group, in his desire to 


broadminded, brought up the doctrine of intention. It _ 


appear 
was generally felt that the young man had acted on an i 
and so must not be condemned. Nobody suggested that such 
impulses should be resisted. Impulses were natural, and what 
was natural must at least be condoned. 

For half an hour the sordid tale was told, and, when I 
switched off the radio at the close, I found myself utterly de- 
jected and unable to dismiss the matter from my mind. In the 


The next morning, however, I went into the ibouri 
town, and, having completed my business, sat down in a 
over acup of coffee to rest before walking back home. Presently , 
a young woman entered, one whom I had seen before without 
having noticed her much. But this morning one had to notice 
her, for her face was beaming. She joined half a dozen other 
women who were enjoying a rest and a chat in the course of 
their shopping and was at once greeted with the question, 
“Have you had good news ?” 
“Yes,” she replied. “A lewer this morning. He’s coming 


dreading 
each of those women! How much good they 


Since then, the older generation has spoken to me. A few 
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go to : 
God; COUIG NOT CONTIN a merely Perirect man. 
sea Your tendency to pacifism sprang from the same root—a : 
bat passionate wish for the speedy perfection of mankind. The ’ 
ine. goodness of man appeared to you everywhere overwhelming. 
! German Nazism was the first revelation to you of the extensive | 
presence of evil in human society. You can hardly believe the : 
> are 
= will night I woke up several times to find myself brooding darkly 
pre- over the future in store for such a ity of amoralists. § 
per 
other widespread calamity. 
fight “I say: Fear not! Life still 
be But, since life teems with ill, 
«ill Because thou must not thou need’st not then ‘ 
Oe “Tote Matthew Amold. I counsel you to accept his urbane wis- There was a chorus of “Oh, my dear!” and then a babble : 
of voices arose. Some had their husbands back; others were 
On as human for the 
_/- 2nd provides for it. nature were perfect, it would no 
doubt suffice individuals to satisfy their religious needs by . 
‘youn lonely communings with the God of Nature and Art, or by 7 
a we need to submit to authority and the 
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the door and said she had found her husband lying in a shed, 
and she thought he must be dead. I hurried down and found 
the old man crumpled up in a corner. A brief examination 
showed that there was no pulse, and the heart was still. While 
waiting for the Doctor and for help in carrying the body I 
managed to shift it into a more comfortable position and to get 
a cushion under the head, for the old wife was di to see 
him lying so uncomfortably. When I had done so, the old lady 
seized one of the dead hands and kissed it passionately. ““Oh my 
love, my dear love!” she cried. “Fifty-four years,” she said to 


me. And later, when, with help, we got the body indoors and 
laid it on a bed, her first action was to kiss him passionately and 


to cry again ““My dear, my dear!” 

How good it was to see such love, so long continuing. 
During those fifty-four years of married life there must have 
been many di ts, many incompatibilities to be faced 
and overcome, but love had triumphed over them all. 

Disraeli wrote of the Two Nations. Are there Two 


‘Worlds ? 


“WHAT A UNITARIAN 
BELIEVES——” 
3. ABOUT GOD 
By G. Randall Jones, B.D. 
A TIDAL river enters the sea near my home, where there 
is a small harbour. Ships, quite big ships, ships from foreign 


If the river could speak, it might say: “I carry the burden of 


ontological argument. I just mention them; I do not propose 
to discuss them. Some thinkers say that the old arguments 
are inconclusive or unsound; others say that they are still 


God 
ing God. 
they so 
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semi-Barthians I commend the remark of the little girl who 

was saying her prayers: mother prompted her, “O God, make 

me a good girl”; and the child responded, “O God make me 
. . no, not make me, help me. I must try too”. 

But let us give the Barthians their due. The truth they 
exaggerate is a truth; not a falsehood. They are making men 
realise that God is important. Evelyn Underhill, in The 
Spiritual Life, writes: “Many people suggest by their 
behaviour that God is of far less importance than their bath, 
morning paper, or early cup of tea. The life of co-operation 
with Him must begin with a full and practical acceptance 
of the truth that God alone matters”. I believe that God 
is calling us to co-operate with Him. But, surely, if we are 
to do this, we cannot believe that God alone matters. If He 
does it all, where is the co-operation? Man also matters. 

Man also matters. That is the truth which the Humanists 
see. Only, they take hold of it, and exaggerate it, and arrive 
at the caricature which reads: “Man alone matters”. This 
is no Gospel for the Atomic Age; even the stresses and strains 
of the Deuteronomic Age proved too much for it. “Beware 
lest thou say in thine heart, My power and the might of mine 
hand hath gotten me this wealth”. As Professor Maritain 


right relationships among men; vertically, it must be 
concerned with man’s relationship to God, who is the 
source of right relationships among men. But when 
Humanism takes account of the vertical dimension, it ceases 
to be mere Humanism, and becomes Christian Humanism 
or some other form of theistic Humanism—as some would 
say, it becomes Christianity as Christ preached it. The mere 
Humanist is the man who has lived too long with a Barthian. 
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ands, Come initc > harbour. But only when the tide ts full. 
| these great ships; yet not I, but the tides of the ocean flowing 
into me”. So St. Paul could say: “I live; yet not I, but What we believe about God can be tested by what we 
Christ liveth in me”. Can we say: “We strive; yet not we, believe about prayer. Is prayer a kind of auto-suggestion? 
but the Spirit of God stirring within us”? Or is it a power which enables us to break through the crust 
Is there a God? _ thing Living, something Loving and Helpful, behind and 
There are philosophical arguments. They are known as _ beyond the physical? If the latter, as I believe, what will be 
the cosmological argument, the teleological argument, and the the nature of this “Something”? It will be Spirit. God is 
Spirit, and Spirit is God. 
| But Spirit manifests itself in forms conditioned by time 
and space and gravitation. A young man, in love with a 
valid. Vadays, however, the average person 1s young woman, manifests his spirit of affection by words 
interested in them. __ é written in ink on sheets of paper; the spirit takes form and 
; But suppose we think of God, not as something to prove _ substance in the thing called “a love letter”. God, the Supreme 
) or disprove, but as the Sustaining Reality in whom we live _ Lover, takes form and substance in human flesh. He uses 
[_ ae and move and have our beings. Like fishes live and move matter as a living garment for himself. He becomes 
| and have their beings in the sea. You know the Sufi Parable incarnate. We feel Him stirring within us. We see Him in 
: i of the Fishes—how they held a meeting to discuss a rumour the words and works of all men and women of good will. 
; | that there was some stuff called “water”, and argued and Many of us would say that we see Him most clearly, and 
| | argued and argued about it without reaching any conclusion, with the utmost significance, in the words and works of 
| for they could neither prove nor disprove that “water” Jesus. Because He is Spirit, He is greater than any of 
| # existed. So, perhaps, we can neither prove nor disprove God. the forms’ in which He finds temporary embodiment— 
| : Yet He may be the Great Reality that makes all our as the theologians say, He is transcendent. Because God 
experience possible. That is how I think of Him. We live transcendent might never be known by us, He became 
| in Him, and He lives in us. Like fishes live im the sea. __incarnate, not in Jesus only, though, for me, in Jesus most 
j | Like Christ lived in St. Paul. Like ocean-tides live in the significantly. 
river. But is not this sheer anthropomorphism? No, it 
| _ As I see it, there are two caricatures of religion A it ow 
. caricature is not something which is false; it is something the forms in which He embodies Himself. I think that 
i es which is true, but the caricaturist picks out one clement of the errors of anthropomorphism are less grave thag the error 
: the truth and so exaggerates it as to give a distorted picture. of those who fail to see that what flames in human nature. 
a so that the man with the big nose or the jutting chin is_at its best and bravest, is a spark from God's own fire. Listen 
“ shown as all nose or all chin. The two caricaturists in the § to William Law on that point; he writes: “Every human 
F realm of religion are the Barthians and the Humanists. creature, as sure as he is born of Adam, has a birth of the 
| The Barthians sce cn antithesis between Grace and Bruiser of the serpent within him, 2nd so is infallibly in 
| ? Nature. They say (quite correctly, as I think) covenant with God through Jesus Christ. . . . Poor sinner! 
: They maintain that the initiative lies with God. ; the world, the cternal Word of God, lies hid in thee, as 2 
‘ exaggerate this clement of the truth that the spark of the divine nature which is to overcome sin and death 
is out of focus. I quote, almost haphazard, a 
nouncement by a well-known leader of religious in the soul. Turn to thy and thy heart will find its 
; writes : “the world will be saved from war and Saviour, its God, within itself”. The plrascology may sccm 
3 by the counsels of men, but by the Grace of a little out-of-date, but the cssential idea behind the 
) : never occurs to him that the Grace of God is phrascology is timeless. 
the counsels of men; that human counsels and Divine Grace If I ascribe human attributes to God, it is only because 
| are like the two blades of a pair of scissors, where cach human attributes, at their best, are the best I know. They 
blade, by itself, accomplishes nothing. To the Barthians and show us what God is like. His thoughts are not our thoughts. 
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and His ways are not our ways; yet our thoughts and ways, 
at their best, are prompted by His Spirit, and therefore reflect 
His thoughts and ways. God may be super-Personal, but 1 
do not know what super-Personality is. God may be super- 
Loving, but I do not know what that is. I know a Man who 
said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”, 
and if there is anything more loving than that, it has not been 
made known to. me. | 

I believe that men are, or are intended to be, God’s 
agents, sent to earth to manifest as much of God’s Spirit as 
they are capable of manifesting. By their words and works, 
they act on one another; and, if they will to have it so, God 
acts through them. The difference between magic and prayer 
is just this: when we try to use God, that’s magic; when we 
ask God to use us, that’s prayer. Much that is called prayer, 
even among cultured people, seems to be on a level very 


little higher than the magic rites of primitive worshippers. — 


I think we need to enlarge our thoughts about prayer, and 
the way to do it is to gain a larger thought of God. 

R. L. Stevenson tells of two wise men, each of whom 
was trying to commend his 
Caliph, my god is so 
said one. “O Caliph, my g 


is so great that he makes 
make itself”, said the other. The second man, 
with the larger thought of God, was right. But perhaps not 


quite right. God is so great that 
everything make itself; He is actively engaged in 
enterprise, and He helps everything to make itself. 


ish-Indian relations. It is not too much to say that the British 
problems of our time. There are co-religionists in India, men 


lon 1s sumg im umuson at the weekly 


Service of the Furst 


‘To the end that all souls shall grow into harmony with the Divinc— 
Thus do we covenant with cach other and with God. 


235, 85 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HIBBERT HOUSES 

SirR,—Owing to the fact that active fighting ceased in Europe almost a 
year ago, many le seem to imagine that there is no longer any need for 
the work of Hibbert Houses in the Middle East. Some go further and 
imagine that there are now no troops, or next to none, in that area. The 
facts are quite otherwise. Even if I knew the exact number of British troops 
in Egypt and Palestine, I should not be at liberty to disclose it. But there are 
now, and there are likely to be for a long while to come, more troops in 
those countries than there were in the later stages of the war. 

The military authorities are very insistent in their requests that, so 
far from reducing the number of our houses, we should open new ones. 
U we are not in a position to increase the total of our houses, 
and so we are bound to consider carefully which house or houses can best 
be before we can open a new one. So far we have closed two of 


. our No. 4 at Telaviv and No. 7 at Wadi Serar. In the former case 
civil disturbances made it di 


difficult and very costly to carry on and in 
the latter case, the usefulness of the house had become much lessened 


I very much hope that it will be possible to continue the work of 


Hibbert so long as it is that may be for a long time 
to come—not only for the welfare of the troops, but as a living example 
of Unitarianism in active operation. But this can only be done if the money 
is ing to keep the houses open. We are now ing month by 
month a deal more than our monthly income. 
.—Yours, 
Our Hon. Treasurer is Mr. HERBERT GIMSON of 46 
London, W.11 
FAMINE RELIEF 


bscription 
as possible to the Food Relief Fund, c/o C.O.B.S.R.A., 75 Victoria Street, 


second Mecting of the L_D.P.A. 
D. Wrigley, gave resumé 
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i 
owing e we have at the same time two 
ee new houses in the Haifa district, where there is a very large military popu- ; 
ation, nor wy srovided with welfar Menitic: 
Sm,—Surely one thing that the concerned British citizen can do 
f His Spirit. He i .W.I. can wi any a : 
Oo work with us. James gave a tenth of this year’s income it 
in his well-known hymn, wrote: “Here in Laie. 
absent from Him I roam”. I agree that we are THE INQUIRER : 
is, limited and confined—-in the body, but the body 
never absent from Him. James Montgomery notwi ton é 
“Here in the body pent, INQUIRER of topical com- 
, ‘ A standard. Here is moral comment such as I have not read anywhere i 
And nightly pitch my moving tent eee ee se” 
’s march nearer home.” comment i week.— . Stephens Spinks. } 
BRITISH-INDIAN UNITY 
THE INQUIRER 
MUCH WILL be decided in the coming months about Brit- rommusications must be secrmpanied by tho name and’ address 
Subscription Rates : 13s. per annum (post free). ; 
are, of course, dissimilarities, but the essential attitude to The Rev. J. Annou> Wi11aMs, B.D., of the High Pavement Chapel, 
religious problems is the same. an ination the ofthe Larnc Now 
INQUIRER readers if they choose can get to know more of ing Presbyterian Church, Co. Antrim. i 
journal—the Inquirer movement. It gives news of the 
ond of THE LONDON DISTRICT PROVINCIAL 
movement, and through something Samaj Y 
are undertaking the pleasant duty of introducing the Messenger " 
to our readers. We will forward subscriptions and names 
€ imvite you to become a subscriber to the Indian two . 
cartied on dough time so dise. She told of her visits to many of the 
Send your subscription name address to Indian churches, acceptance as preacher president 
Messenger, Tue Inquirer, 14 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. though the, id ot) The Rev. G. J. G. Grieve, B.A., 
To save ofice work write your mame and address on o Me. ae 
rs 
= The quest of truth is its sacrament; ‘work resume: The loyal few have cleared the schoolroom, ! 
the And service is its prayer. now a evening service is held. aged 
To dwell together in soon i Free Christian Faith must flourish im the 
Te doorway of Engian moved from momhly 
To serve in service. The prod of yy > - the 
They most oxtant event wi the province, for in no other : 
can be so deepened as in sharing 
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and, finally, this is the work of a church. Most earnest thought ought to ton, conducted the Service, the Rev. C. G. Bolam gave the Charge to the 
be given to what the Assembly could do at certain points-to strengthen Minister, the Rev. Principal Holt gave the Charge to the Congregation. 
weak churches. At isolated towns, where a struggling cause held ground A large congregation of members and friends from Todmorden and 
with difficulty, a sharp challenge presented itself. Every member was neighbouring churches assembled. A retiring collection was taken for our 
provincial churches might be strengthene Northampton.—A well attended meeting took on Feb. 28th 
In London the Rev. A. Long had taken up work at Stamford Street ion i : 
but the Rev. jar and the Rev. R. H. Willi had left Lond when and was made to 
encouraging was that during the war 324 new members joined Chairman of the Committee, in a short speech spoke of the excellent work 
our churches. This was not a net gain but did show that strangers could = Mr. Hannah had done during his ministry of 16 years. Tributes were paid 


be drawn within our fellowship. by Miss Heggs for the Ladies Working Party, Mrs. A. Beeby for the Wo- 
Mr. Wilson reported that the Sunday School had commenced at men’s League and Mr. O Sturges for the Sunday School. Visitors were 
Forest Gate and commended specially the work at Rhyl Street. the Rev. Edgar Hill from Cosely, Rev. A. M. Lewin, Congregational, and 
| 7 Mr. C. E. Tommis, who all gave short speeches. 

THE MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION increase 
reported at annual meeting congregation. It was stated 
seventh in succession Annual Meetings congregation assisted outside causes to a con- 

the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham. There was the usual good atten- Almost £60 had been contributed by subscribers and in other 
dance of Ministers and Delegates, every one of the twenty-three affiliated ways to the Assembly’s £100,000 Appeal Fund, £12 had been 
Churches being represented. forwarded to the fund for Hibbert Houses, and the Red Cross and local 


At the Business Mecting in the morning, the President (Rev. E. W. 
a Following the Roll-Call the Acting Hon. Treasurer (Mr. E. 
T. Worsley) presented the audited Statement of Accounts. This showed 
same as last year. The Committee’s Report presented by the Hon. 


ing thei difficulty, | 
. The Assembly “Appeal Fund” was doing well and towards the — 


carriages were lined up outside thet Churches There was a serious short- 


: : decided to call a special meeting of all i Saaaiasdieatet 
President, Mr. C. H. Russon was welcomed back from War service and i 


; - : ’ Although without a minister since October, the Church secretary, 
for their services and the latter re-elected Hon. Secretary. Mr. L. Arthur Mr. Code, was able to report a maintenance of numbers at Church atten- 


dance, and expressed appreciation for the services rendered by laymen. 


Rev. J. Gordon Secretarv of the North Midland 

Mr. Robert Austin presided at the organ. There was a good congregation. er th So 

Wemen’s League.—The 

was held in the Priestley Hall (Mill Hill), Leeds, on Saturday, March 2. 

The District President, Mrs. Shirvell Price, was in the chair. Rev. on the of Ge Bev. 
a devotional service in the afternoon. in Tod ; munistry 

Tea and the business after which Miss Barker gavea yg ay _— 


Mr 
£50 had in this way been added to the Target 
im a little over a for the General Assembly 
Renovation 


expressions religson. 
Wuikam Sinclair died last while his wife, Christina, iss 
iil im Leeds off the that has now reicancd her. She died on March 6 
at the age of 82 and her ashes have now their resting place with the ash 
of her husband im the Sheffield Crematorum. L. B. 
MRS. ELIZABETH THOMAS 


Mrs. was 75 years old and her connection with 


the young men now returning for zealous help and support. 


she 
Mieess her thoughts were 


sible and during ber 
Ie can be bat 
the sense of bereavement fek by those 


Lamcaster.—The Induction of the Rev. Lot Hall, at St. Nicholas 
Unitarian Clsurch, took place last Saturday. The Rev. W. Haworth, Pres- 


Bi 
ate 
OSDItais nac ‘SO NOL OT ne n Nestoratvion und 
had been increased to a total of £82. to the 
| work of the Ladies’ Church Aid, which during the year had raised and 
y passed over a sum of nearly £60. 
Southend-on-Sea.—aAn enthusiastic group of 34 members met on 
| CV ae EE EEE EE ae Feb. 2nd at the first Annual Meeting since 1939. Mrs. Harris, a former 
hope where been active i work Children’ lun- 
| Target figure of £5,000 a sum of £4,800 had been paid or promised. In bers have 
otk moving the adoption of the Reports, the President said he washopefulabout —_— heen added to the congregation and the outlook for future work is most 
) i. whole of the war period, has contributed {25 towards the Church’s Target 
for the Assembly Appeal. 
a great heritage,” he said, “‘and the way to enhance that reputation was by a good attendance heard an excellent report showing ladies are still 
a readiness by individuals to attend Public Worship.” ‘The Reports were the back-bone of the whose 
J. H. Crosskey, Councillor Mrs. Nightingale, Mr. A. Benton, and Mr. H. 
Wilson. ‘Towards the close proceedings Mr. A. Benton spoke on 
q the present position of the £100,000 Appeal Fund. Visitors included the may clapse before the services of another minister can be obtained. 
and Scheel with geod withen, end Miso Lor handed cheque 
Women’s League.—The Annual Mecting of the Sheffield District Park I “Church” Collecting Boxes 
; Women’s League was held on March 13th in Upper Chapel, Sheffield. ved by Mrs. Eric Phillips, Secretary of the Sunday School, during the 
‘This meeting was marked specially by Members of thz 
Mrs. Charies Severs, who gave the Address at a. Congregation returned their boxes for the second time during the course of 
spoke of the influence of Unitarian thought in the past and suggested that iin day. At the . Meeting, held after the Afternoos 
' it might be no less influcntial in the future. a See: Fund, announced over 
| through death on Sunday, February 17, - Arthur Greenhalgh, aad Lane Chape 
| at the age of $1. He was a son of one of the founders of the Unitarian 
cause in the town and lived all his life in the borough where for thirty-six 
Starting the schools medical services, welfare was always 
| one of his chicf inacecets. CHRISTINA ELIZABETH SINCLAR. 
| A staunch Unitarian and a gencrous supporter of his church his 
| loss will be severely felt. 
| Chowbent.— Moen’s was a ing day. The preachers 
were D. and Mr. George Hilbert, the president 
secretary respectively Micn’s League. Before the evening service, 
| over forty men sat down to an cucelicnt tea. A cordial welcome was 
i to those demobilized from the “Services”, and then 
Gleucester.—A small but congenial assembled for the 
: : were im a very sound position. A vote of thanks to — RH. 
to Class certificate in Physi by the Desert SSA 
due course The inthe of her str be whenever poe 
: 
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the ARRAYED LIKE ONE OF THESE 

and At night it was not there: 

our The green spiked leaves, bearing their silver sword-threads, 
Stood sentinel about the shrouded bud, 

th Whose promised colour, I knew not of what hue, 

ay Lay hid within the shroud. 

ork And in the morn I chanced 

aid To cast my eye on that same group of leaves, 

Wo- And there it stood in royal purple sheen. 

ae Slowly it had unfolded while I slept. 


How slowly! Yet how swiftly!—I had not | 
_ The power to think, for often I had watched 
And waited for a sign: 

Had longed to see the movement of its life 
As it revealed its beauty. And I thought, 
We see the shrouded souls of many men, 
And long to see their colour stand revealed. 
We see the dirt and dust of human life 

And oft despair of beauty, 
Impatient that we cannot watch the 

Cannot take measure of the folding back 

Of the drab cloak of circumstance, and know 
Each movement of life’s growth. 
Should we expect to see 

More than the shrouded bud of promised hue 
Of man’s immortal soul ? 

Does God perhaps watch too, 

To see some sign of growth, or has He faith, 
_ Like to an artist when 

He first makes splash upon is canvas screen, 
That beauty of His mind 

Shall some day stand revealed ? 


It may be the condemned man in his cell, 
In weeks of dread and waiting for his end, 
Grows swiftly into beauty, and at last, 
The earthly shroud cast off, is so revealed 
That even angels gasp in reverent awe, 


The secret growing 

In the last struggles of its earthly life, 

And in their wonder drink the self-same joy 
That I had drunk when in the morning light 
I gazed upon my shimng purple flower, 


crocus in full 
E. Doris TAYLOR. 


New St. Meeting House, 11 and 6, Supply. : 
Ch. St. end 6, Ms. J. 


UNswWORTH. 
AnswortH, Unitarian Chapel, Knowsicy Rd_, 11 and 2.50, Rev. BENjAMIN 
ALTaincnHaM, Dunham Rd. Ch., 11, Rev. A. W. VALLANCE; 6.30, Dr. LP. 


(See Lytham St. Annes.) 

Asnton-unper-Lyne, Richmond St, 6.30, Rev. C. P. Scorr. 

Barn, Trim St. Chapel, Unitarian. 1st Sunday, 11 and 6.30. Other 

6.30, Rev. L. J. Hes. 

Becrast, All Souls, Elmwood Av., 11.30 and 7, Dr. A. L. Acnew. 
Furst 


BeLFasr, Church, Rosemary St., 11.30 and 7, Rev. R. W. Wipe. 
Unitarian Church, 
Sc. 21 and 6.30, Rev. Gonnon 
Moscicy Un. Ch., Y: 
Unsgarmn St. Andrews Sirect, 6.30, Mr. F. D. Jones 
ies. 


Bessexs Sevenoaks), 11, Mr. C. Densce. 
BiLLDNGSHURST, 
Church of Messiah, 
Wood 
6.30, Mr. E. T. 
Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
P. Srewarr. 


946 97 
BURNLEY, Unitarian Ch., T S : 
Bury, Bank St., 11 and 6, Rev. JOHN Evans. 


Bury St. EpMuNpDs, Churchgate St. Chapel, 6.30, Mr. H. Gore. 
BuxTON, Hartington Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Dysr. 

E, Memorial Ch., Emmanuel Rd., 6, Rev. H. STEWART CARTER. 
CarpDiFF, The West Grove Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. T. Putin. 


Un. Ch., Lorne St., 2.30, Junior Church; 6.30, Rev. W. J. 


CARTER. 
CHATHAM, Unitarian Ch., Hamond Hill 6, Mr.C.H. Coie. 
CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. BARBARA THOMAS. 
CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Ch., 11 and 6.30, ——. 
CHESTERFIELD, Elder Yard Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. D. W. Rosson. 
CHOWBENT CHAPEL, Atherton, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. GLYN-EVvANs. 
CIRENCESTER, Unitarian Ch., Gosditch St., 6, Mr. R. GopDARD. 
CorK, Prince’s St., 11.30 and fcc.) 7, Rt. Rev. W. A. WEATHERALL. 
Costar, Staffs, Old Meeting ouse, Old Meeting Rd., 11 and 6.30, 
ev. E. W. 
COVENTRY, New Great Meeting House, Holyhead Rd., 11, Children’s 
Church, 6.30, Rev. R. Lze. 

Crewe, Free Christian Church, Beech St., 6.30, Mr. BUCKLEY. 

Un. Ch., Hermitage St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Easton. 
CroyDON, Free Christian Ch., Dennett Rd., 11, Rev. RoGeR THOMAS. 
DEAN Row, 10.45, STYAL, 6, Rev. E. E. WriGLey. 

» Wilton St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. JOHN Crort. 
Dersy, Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 3.30, Rev. J. E. BriGut. 
DITCHLING, Old Meeting House, 11, Mrs. Joyce Gow. 
ARKINSON 


DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green, West, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. SAVELL Hicks. 
Dup.ey, Old Meeting House, Wolverhampton St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


DUKINFIELD, Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. P. 
WHITEHOUSE. 


Dunpbez Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALBERT WHITFORD. 

——— St. Mark’s Ch., Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. B. 
AVENER. 

EvesHAM,Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Ian L. ToseLanp. 

ExeETeR, George’s el, South St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. B. Fraser. 


GODALMING, Meadrow Chapel, 6.30, Rev. G. Manet BeAMes. 

GutLrorp, Ward Street Church, 11.15, Mr. A. G. TARRANT. 

HALE Hale Barns (nr. Altrincham), 10.45 & 6.30, Rev. E. A. Lear. 


HALIFAX, End, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
——— Free Chris. Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. DensiGcu 
TON. 


HInNcKLEY, Great Mt., Baines Lance, 11 and 6, Rev. J. Gorpon Davies. 
Hrnpwey, Presbyterian Ch., off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. J. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Gorton. 


Rd, LONG. 

Mission and Stamford St. Ch., 6, Rev. A. J. Lowe. 
Lonpox, Brixton, Service at 5 Killieser Av., S.W-2, 11, Rev. E. G. Lee. 
Lonpon, Deptford, Church Sarect, ——. 
Church, Notting Hill Gate, 11 and 3.30, Rev. J. C. 

6.30, Mr. Rogexr 

Lonpon, Finchley, Granville 3.30, Serviccs 
Lonpox, Forest Gate, Upton Lanc, 6.15, Mr. A. W. Lewss. 
Lonpox, Golders Green, Hoop Lance, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. Srermexs 


Lonpox, Hackncy, New Grevel Pit Ch. Chatham Place, 6.30. Rev. 


Rd. 6.30, Mrs. A. D. 3 
Ch. Quex 6.30, Rev. Macwus 
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ALBERT SMITH. 
Gee Cross, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. CHALK. 
Gtascow, Ross St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. G. S. Wutrsy. | 
Gtascow, St. Vincent St. Unitarian Ch., 11, Rev. G. S. Wurrsy. 
Gtossop, Fitzalan St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. G. Wooprorp. 
JOngEs. 
HOLLYwoop, Kingswood, 
HorsHamM, Worthing Rd_, 6.30, Rev. H. Dawtrey. 
Horwicn, Unitarian Free Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. LILLIAN Preston. 
HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam St, 11, Rev. H. WHrraker. 
Hut, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, Rev. R. PHacipson. 
ILaunster, Old Mecting, East St., 11 and 6.30. Rev. W. 
CALENDAR Ipswicu, Unitarian Ch., Friars St., 11 and 6, Mr. E. Hatrcuer. 
Shurc KENDAL, Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Deaxm. 
yue 10 SUNDAY, MARCH 24 Knutsrorp, Brook St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. KENNETH Twrex. 
Aserpare, Highland Place, 11 and 6, Rev. D. Jacos Davies. Lancaster, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Lor HALL. 
Asexzpeen, Un. Ch., Skene St., 11 and 6, Rev. L.. Baker Snort. Leeps, Mill Hill, 1 and 6.30, Rev. E. Sumvent Price. 
s of the Leicester, The Great Mecting, 11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. Hurn. 
se of Leicu, Unitarian Church, Twist Lance, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Pirxnx. 
Vasanta Hall, Gernon Walk, 11, Rev. M. C. Rarrer. 
over Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11, Rev. H. Macrime. 
raiscd Lincoin, High St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Dr. ALFrep 
Chapd Liverroot, Ancient Ch. of Toxteth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. A. Gammanp. 
Liverroo., Bootle Free Charch, 3, Mr. W. Hitt 
Laverroo., Domestic Mission, Mill St., 6.30, Rev. J. Kem 
Livenpoot, Gateacre Chapel, 11, Rev. Apa Tonxms; 6.30, Dr. H. 
McLacHLaNn. 
Hamilton Rd, Everton, 6.30, Rev. C. A. Piven. 
of Livexroot, Hope St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Smxey Spencer. 
Liverroo., Uliet Rd, 11 and 6.30, R-v. Lawzence Repreen. 
but 
and 
las 
hé 
ashes 
L. B. 
Boutros, H ch., 10.45 and 6 ——. 
Bourox, Unity Ch. Rev. C. G. Loxpox, Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill, 11, Rev. CC M. Waicur-. 
Bosros (Linc Lonpox, Hall, Unieartan Church, 11, Rev. G. J. G. Guteve. 
C id. Dr. G. K. Baowx. Unity Upper Stet, Preston Hl 7, Me. 
‘ Ch, 16.30, Rev. W. G. Torrns. 
d Lospox, Lewisham, Unitarian High St, 11, Mr. C G. Keeway. 
Barsrou, Lewin's Mcad M | Lowpox, Lea Beidge Rd, opp. Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev- 
Barston, Rd. C T. 
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WORLD 


Unitarians State their Faith 
Edited by R. V. Holt, M.A., B.Litt. 
The first eight booklets in this series are as follows : — 

Changing Moral Standards, 

by Raymond V. Holt, M.A., B.Litt. 
C. S. Lewis and Some Modern Theologians, by E. George Lee. 
Religion and the Scientists, by Leslie Belton, B.A., M.Sc. 
God and Beauty, by Basil Viney. 
The Daring Church, by Arnold H. Lewis, B.D. 3 
A Unitarian’s View of Mysticism, by Sidney Spencer, B.A. 
Jesus and His Gospel, by Wallace Tavener. 
The Doctrine of the Trinity, by Herbert Crabtree. 


6d. each, by post 7d. 


Ch., Channing Rd., 11 and 6.30, 


and 6.30, Rev. H. L. Smorr. 

nitarian 3.30, Rev. Wii Haves. 

Un. Ch., Chapel Lane, Blackicy, 11, Rev. Francis Texry, 

6.30, Rev. F. 

Mancuester, Cross St. Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. AMPHLetrt 
MUCKLEWRIGHT. 


W. H. Comper. 
Gorton, Brookficld Church, Hyde Rd., 10.45, Rev. F. 
6.30, Rev. F. Temry. 
ight Free Chr. Ch., Birch Lane, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. J. Rayvasonp Coox. 
Monton Ch., Eccles, 10.45, . Dr. L. Star; 6.30, Rev. 
A. W. VALLANCE. 
Mancumester, Moss Side, Brooks’s Bar, 11, ——. 
Mancuester, Pendicton Unitarian, Cross Lanc, 6.30, Rev. GRAHAM SHORT. 
Mancuester, Platt Ch., Rusholme, 1 and 6.30, Rev. S. Mossor. 
Stand Chapel, Whiteicld, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. HL 


Mancuesten, Wilbraham Rd., Choriton-cum-Hardy, 10.45, Rev. W. 
McMuLian. 

Wythenshawe, Un. Brownlcy Rd, Benchill, 6.30, 


MansFIELD, Old 
Free 


Un Ch 
Nazercth Un. Koaght 
Lae acer Wigs, 11 and 
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MARCH 23, 1946 


The General Assembly £100,000 Appeal 


£75,000 wanted by ‘‘G.A.” week commencing April 23rd 
Total in hand week ending March 16th, £64,435 9s. od. 


Hon. Treasurer: Haroid B. Moore 
*‘Newlands”, The Drive, Ringway, Nr. Altrincham. 
Watch this space for weekly announcements. ~~ 


BIRTH 
JOHNSTON.—On March roth, 1946, to (née Gimson) wife of Colin 
McKie Johnston, 46 Ladbroke Sq., W.11, a brother (Malcolm) for 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HEPULPIT at the is now vacant and the Committee 
i ications for the i - Fur- 
G. Denison, 41 


PLYMOUTH, Unitn. Centre, Houndiscombe Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. 


Pooug, Unitarian Church, Hill St., 6.30, Mr. H. L. Burrows. 
High St. Chapel, at 62 Kingston Crescent, 


North End, 


30, Dr. J. 
St., 10.30 and 6, Rev. Puitie CANHAM. 
Church of Our Father, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. BARTLETT. 


Saez, Atkinson Rd., xt, Supply. 
Ch. 10.30, Rev. H. W. KemsHALL. 
11, Mrs. J. A. KENNEDY, 6.30, 


Stocxport, Unitarian Ch., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. Kre.ty. 
Swanace, Unitarian Group, Spring Garden, Town Hall Lane, 4th 
Sunday in month, 6.30. 

Swansea, Unitarian Church, High St., 6, Rev. Basa. Vnwy, “Celfan”, 


Pennard, 10.45. 7 
Rev. SmirH. 


Swinton Hall Rd., 10.45 and 6. 


Tenth Aveuuc Wes, 11, Rev. 


Mr. K. 
soc Lambes 


- — — 


| ae | PULPIT SUPPLY 

Rev. B. H. HANNAH, 

| ae 12, ABINGTON GROVE, NORTHAMPTON. 

| 

| jageee Preston, Unitarian Ch., Church St., 6, Rev. W. HAwortu. 

THE LINDSEY PRESS, i4 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! Rincwoop, Hants., The ing House. ist and Sundavs, 11. 
ROCHDALE 
Pe Lonpon, Limehouse, Durning Hall, Elsa St., E., 6.30, Rev. W. C. 

mE Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. J. DUMBLE. 

| LONDON, Newington Green, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Mr. 

Lonpon, Rhyl Kentish Town, - GORDON BEVERLEY. SHEFFIELD, Fulwood » Rev. P. N. TINDALL. 

LONDON, Stratford, Unitarian Ch., 3, Rev. W. C. NEWTON. SHEFFIELD ), 6.30, 

: os 3 Lonpon, Theistic Ch., 1 Grosvenor P1., 11, Rev. F. HANKINSON. SHEFFIELD, Chap., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Leonarp Mason. 

i . & .# Lonpon, Wandsworth, Un. Ch., East Hill, 11, Rev. WaLtTer Lona. SHREWSBURY, St., Unitarian, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. H. Lewis. 
Ist SmsoutH, Old Meeting, High St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Constance Harris. 
LonpOoN, Woolwich. ete SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, Darnicy Rd_, 6.30, Mr. COLLECOTT. 

St. ANNes (ANSDELL), Soutuport, Portland Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Morris. 

il ; Rev. HERBERT CRABTREE. STakyseince, Unitarian Ch., Canal St., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. Prestwicu 

Mancuester, Failsworth, Dob Lane 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 

Taunton, Mary St. and 6.20, . L. CHANDLER. 

The Abbey Chapel, 3.15, E. W. Magix. 

‘TENTERDEN, Old Mig. House, 6.30, Rev. Walter WALsH. 

| Conigre Unitarian Church, 3 and 6, Rev. A. F. 0. 

WalLaser, Ch., Manor Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. 

| Unitarian and F.C. Ch., South St.,6.30, Mr. W. E. STerHexs. 

Wanamncron, Cairo St., 10.30, Rev. Apa TONKIX. 

Your, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 3 Rev. G. S. Woons. : 
Mataoumen, Un. Ch., Grey St., Eastern Hill, 11 & 7, W. Borrosaiev. 

Uniay, Elion Place South Wales, Unitarian Church, 15 Francis St, Hyde 
Lo.W., Un. Ch, High Sz, 11 and Rev. | sal 

* NorwicH, 11, Rev. R. Srmmeorrs. 

Rev. HL J. Mick. Quay, 7, ——- 

SOUTH AFRICA 

mec Hex Care Tow, Hout 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 

ot Tee Paes, Decam’s London, EC and by Tw Pos Co, Le, 

aa the Temporary 14 Genden Squese, W. Mazch 23, 1966. 


